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THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE 
EDUCATED PERSON' 


COMMENCEMENT, as it was originally instituted, was 
a ceremony for the initiation of students to further 
study. Conditions have changed and college and uni- 
versity students no longer constitute a class apart 
from the members of society. They are citizens who 
have had the privilege of a longer education. Today, 
commencement exercises provide the oceasion for ren- 
dering a report on the state of the universe. It is ap- 
propriate that the occasion should be so used. For the 
conferment of degrees is not only a reward for indi- 
vidual achievement, but a symbol of the demands that 
society makes on graduates and of the obligations that 
graduates assume whether they take an oath or not. 

It has béen fashionable this year to stress the fact 
that the demands and ovligations are greater than they 
have ever been before. And yet I know of no better 
statement about these demands and obligations on the 
educated person than the following passage: 

There is needed in this century an immediate remedy 
for the frenzy which has seized many men and is driving 
them in their madness to their mutual destruction. For 
we witness throughout the world disastrous and destruc- 
tive flames of discords and wars devastating kingdoms 
and peoples with such persistence that all men seem to 


‘Commencement address delivered at Queens College 
(Flushing, N. Y.), June 25, 1946. 
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have conspired for their mutual ruin which will end only 
with the destruction of themselves and the universe. 

Nothing is, therefore, more necessary for the stability 
of the world, if it is not to perish completely, than some 
universal rededication of minds. Universal harmony and 
peace must be secured for the whole human race. By 
peace and harmony, however, I mean not that external 
peace between rulers and peoples among themselves, but 
an internal peace of minds inspired by a system of ideas 
and feelings. If this could be attained, the human race 
has a possession of great promise. 


These words arose out of the same agony of spirit 
that is afflicting the peoples of the world today. Writ- 
ten three hundred years ago by John Amos Comenius, 
the Teacher of Nations as he has recently been called, 
they are as pertinent today as when they first ap- 
peared. The century in which they were written was 
torn by wars between nations and by domestic dis- 
cords, by religious conflicts, and by civil dissensions 
arising from new political ideologies. It was also a 
century when hopes were stirred and imaginations 
aroused by the promise of the new sciences and the 
new scientific method that would increase the comforts 
of man and enable him to control the world of nature. 

The advancement of science and its applications to 
technology have increased the comforts of man far be- 
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yond the dreams of Francis Bacon and his generation. 
But while great progress has already been made in 
this direction and “science, the endless frontier,” still 
has many gifts to bestow, the words of Comenius must 
raise doubts in the minds of intelligent human beings 
whether the progress of science has been accompanied 
by similar progress in spiritual values to redress the 
balance. Man has learned to control nature but seems 
to have been unable to learn how to control himself. 
He has become so obsessed by his material conquests 
that he has lost sight of the things of the spirit. 
Beguiled by the products of technology and often 
with little or no understanding of the meaning and 
methods of science itself, man is content to be the 
beneficiary of the multiplicity of gadgets which add 
to his material well-being, but fails to understand that 
without values he may become enslaved by the techno- 
This is not the result of the new tech- 
Emerson already had a vision of the 


logical gadgets. 
nological age. 
dangers ahead when he wrote: 

There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled— 

Law for man and law for thing. 

The one builds town and fleet 

But it runs wild. 

And doth the man unking. 


Emerson did not stand alone in his fear of the law of 
thing unreconciled with the law of man. In 1862, fol- 
another great technological advance, Henry 
Adams wrote to Charles Adams, Jr., “Man has 
mounted science, an: is now run away with. I firmly 
believe that before many centuries more, science will 
The engines he will have in- 
Some 


lowing 


be the master of man. 
vented will be beyond his strength to control. 
day science will have the existence of mankind in its 
power, and the human race commit suicide by blowing 
up the world.” It took less than a century to invent 
the engine by which the human race may commit 
suicide. 

Challenged by a war that threatened the founda- 
tions on which this country has been built, the country 
rose as one man to the task of destroying the enemy. 
Challenged to preserve peace and the ideals for which 
we fought, we seem to lack that unity so urgently 
needed for the limitless and unending task of con- 
structing a better world. We seem to lack the ability 
to face the task because faith has been lost in the 
values for the preservation of which we went to war. 
The age of cynicism and skepticism has yielded to a 
period of fear which, more than cynicism and skepti- 
cism, is paralyzing in its effects and produces a de- 
featist attitude that denies all hope of progress. 

Absorbed in the problems of economic reconstruc- 
tion, man tends to lose sight of the real problems of 
life, of the problems of human relations, and of those 
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values which give meaning to life. In his anxiety t, 
assure his own economic security, the individual ig jy 
danger of losing a sense of social and civic responsi. 
bility. And nations obsessed by the same anxiety fajj 
to realize that, whether they wish it or not, the worl 
is gradually becoming one and interdependent. 
Preoccupation with the difficulties of the crisis noy 
facing the world leads to a search for scapegoats. Bu 
the most dangerous foes that threaten a democracy 
are not those which are inspired by alien “isms”; the 
institutions of democracy have within them ways and 
methods for dealing with these. Far more dangerous 
are the enemies within—suspicion, prejudices, intoler. 
ance, and hate, which in their slimy ways sap the ideak 
of a democracy at the roots. We have failed to lean 
the lesson from the enemy whom we have destroyed— 
that hate spreads and feeds upon itself until no insti- 
tution—industry and business, the home, the church, 
the school—can remain safe against its inroads. Free. 
dom, justice, tolerance, and fair play need constant 
vigilance, but they become meaningless unless there is 
embedded in the heart of each citizen a sense of re. 
sponsibility for preserving them; each individual ina 
democracy must constitute himself the guardian of 
these ideals. The lawmakers and the prophets of the 
Old and the New Testaments discovered early that the 
one sound principle of social stability is to love one’s 
neighbor. This principle, the Good Neighbor prin- 
ciple, was adopted by President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt as the basis of peace and harmony among 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere. That prin- 
ciple is sound enough to be tried out in our daily rela- 
tions with our neighbors nearer home. For, if the 
principle of the Good Neighbor means anything in 
democracy, it means the recognition of the worth and 
dignity of each individual as a human being regaré- 
less of race or creed or social status. This was the 
principle that helped us win the war; it is the pri 
ciple that must be followed if we are to win the peace. 
Science and technology alone cannot remake the 
world. Nor can the guidance of spiritual values be 
discarded on the specious plea that they are authori- 
tarian. Those who deny the validity of spiritual 
values would replace them by the authoritarianism of 
the slide rule and of objective facts, forgetting that 
facts must be interpreted in the light of values. To- 
day when a great crisis threatens the world, scientists 
themselves have at last discovered that the inventious 
of science must be placed under the control of values 
that have stood the test of time. They have discovered 
what Richard Jeffries said many years ago: “Meehan 
zation increases convenience—in no degree does it col 
fer physical and moral perfection.” And it was a st 
entist, not a moralist, who wrote recently: “The mas 
tery science gives of energy and of material thing 
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F concerned with more than science. 


street, must not, and must not try to, hog it all. 


*grade trained minds in other fields. 
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may send our race careening to its doom unless we 
ats the wisdom and sanity to control our cause. ... 
To build this wisdom into the hearts of men is the 
ereat task of liberal education.” 

f The danger to material welfare as a whole, if com- 


plete reliance is placed on encouraging and subsidiz- 


Sine scientific talent alone, was not ignored by one of 
the committees that contributed to the Report to the 
President on a Program for Postwar Scientific Re- 
search, better known under the title, “Science, the 


4 . — 
= Endless Frontier.’ 


The committee’s report states: 


The statesmanship of science requires that science be 
Science can only be an 
effective element in the national welfare as a member of 


7. team, whether the conditions be peace or war. . . .The 
| very fruits of science become available only through enter- 
& prise, industry and wisdom on the part of others as well 


as scientists. Science cannot live by and unto itself alone. 
. Plans for the discovery and development of scientific 


Mitalent must be related to the other needs of society for 


igh ability; science, in the words of the man in the 
This is 
our deep conviction, and therefore the plans that we shall 
propose herein will endeavor to relate the need of the 
Nation for science to the needs of the Nation for high- 
There is never enough 
bility at high levels to satisfy all the needs of the Nation. 


. ‘ ‘ 
Here the committee sounded a salutary warning 


ainst the danger of overspgcialization and offered 
he suggestion that, if the-world is to benefit from the 


‘science cannot live by and unto itself alone.” 
it, too, is the meaning of the movement of the last 
years to redefine the concept of a liberal education 

in tune with contemporary needs. Nowhere in the ex- 


“tensive discussions of the subject is liberal education 


#onfused with the acquisition of knowledge alone. It 
recognized that the acquisition of knowledge is im- 
ortant as a means for cultivating broad sympathies 
nd as a preparation for service to one’s fellow man 
s well as for the enrichment of the life of the indi- 

Midual. Knowledge, however, must be transformed 

tito wisdom and sanity which lead to openmindedness, 

Mreadth of interests, and that tolerance which comes 

@tom sympathy, understanding, and insight in the 

Bffairs to man. 


» Education, true education, should liberate from 


prejudices. Whatever other claims can be made for 
l@ success of the greatest experiment that has ever 
fen undertaken in the provision of opportunities for 
lucation, it must be admitted that our educational 
hstitutions have not sueceeded in cultivating either a 
Btrong sense of social responsibility or a widespread 

lief in the worth and dignity of every individual. 
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It is a paradox that in this century it should be neces- 
sary to create organizations for education in religious 
and racial tolerance. Movements for intercultural 
education are evidences not of progress but of failure 
in the past. But the blame cannot be placed solely at 
the doors of the schools: it would be more accurate to 
say that one of the additional burdens placed upon 
them comes from the prejudices of adults outside the 
school with which children are infected. From this 
point of view alone it may be argued that our edu- 
cational institutions still have the important task of 
developing that violent passion for the ideals of de- 
mocracy which Lord Bryce noted as the chief char- 
acteristic of this country. 

The ideal of e pluribus unum eannot be built upon 
prejudices, nor can the country make use of every type 
of ability and talent if the doors to occupations are 
shut in the faces of applicants because of color or 
creed. Prejudices of the kind under diseussion inject 
into democracy ideas of superiority and inferiority of 
groups which millions of our young manhood fought 
to destroy. They lead to frustrations, and frustra- 
tions may become threats to the stability of society. 
Racial and religious prejudices contradict the lessons 
of the Scriptures and are incompatible with the ideals 
professed by a democracy. 

Those who have had the opportunity of enjoying the 
privilege of a college education, for it is a privilege 
whether paid for or provided at public expense, those 
have had a chance to live for four years with their 
fellow students of different creeds and different races. 
If they have not learned in those four years of de- 
votion to a common task to appreciate the common 
elements of humanity that should make for brother- 
hood, if they carry away with them impressions of 
differences rather than of the common hopes, ideals, 
and ambitions, their education has been incomplete 
and far removed from the idea of a liberal education 
which a college should give them. 

For the end of a liberal education is to prepare for 
the common task of all as citizens and as human be- 
ings. It is proper, and it is a right of youth that they 
should think of their years of education as preparation 
for a career. But there is one vocation which is com- 
mon to all in a democracy and which transcends the 
particular vocation which each individual would choose 
in aceordance with his interests and abilities. That 
vocation is the vocation of a citizen and of a human 
being. Those who argue that the past has concen- 
trated too much on general education, on education in 
an ivory tower, are apt to forget that the ideal of 
Aristotle was contested by many educators whom they 
ignore. A great Renaissance educator wrote that we 
“all are responsible for the personal influence which 
goes forth from us,” regardless of our particular voca- 
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tions or professions. The same idea, but phrased 
differently, was more recently in the mind of Ralph 
Barton Perry when he wrote: “A liberal education 
is a preparation for the vocation of life and not 
There is one vocation com- 
mon to all men, the vocation of living a human life 
and a common life; and of playing his part as a 
citizen in the political, social, and cultural life of the 
community to which he belongs.” In a democracy 
every citizen has the duty of making himself a sound 
judge of policy whether he takes up politics as a pro- 
fession or not. 


merely for a livelihood. 


For those who are about to enter upon their chosen 
careers and upon a life of social responsibility this is 
no time for fear or defeatism. One need not minimize 
the difficulties in the way, but theirs is the opportunity 
to contribute to the creation of a new world provided 
that they realize that the conquest of the material 
world must be guided by the inspiration of values be- 
yond themselves. The world has acquired the skill 
and the methods to increase the material conveniences 


of life; it still needs a generation of men and women 


Eavente . . 4 
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conscious of the purposes, the values, and the = 
ings of life. Those who believe that the task abel” 
is new need to remind themselves that the challenge : 
not new; that, long before science and technology ix} 
advanced to their present stage, Walt Whitman Te¢yy) % 
nized already the task of American democracy. 



















I say that our New World democracy, however gres};| 
success in uplifting the masses out of their sloughs, i} 
materialistic development, products, and in a certy)_ 
highly-deceptive superficial popular intellectuality, is, | 
far, an almost complete failure in its social aspects, aif 
in really grand religious, moral, literary, and esthetic » 
sults. ... Pride, competition, segregation, vicious wiliy, ; 
ness, and license beyond example, brood already upon uf 
Unwieldy and immense, who shall hold in behemoth? wif 
bridle leviathan? . . . We sail a dangerous sea of seethix i 
currents, cross and undercurrents, vortices—all so dar 
untried. 


We need today, as in Whitman’s day, “newer, large, 
stronger, keener compensations and compellers.” |; 
the search of these and to that universal rededicatiaft 
of minds which Comenius urged, we hope that yor 
education may in some measure have contributed. 





UNESCO MONTH 

THE Department of State has issued a Bulletin, the 
first in a series, urging national organizations, local 
groups, libraries, schools, colleges, churches, the radio, 
the press, and magazines to observe October 28 to 
November 30 as UNESCO Month. This will be the 
period when it is expected that the General Conference 
of UNESCO will be in conference. The aims of 
UNESCO Month will be to emphasize that mutual 
understanding among peoples contributes to peace and 
security and to show how UNESCO ean help to pro- 
mote mutual understanding. 

It is suggested that national organizations feature 
the aims of UNESCO at national and regional eonfer- 
ences, urge local groups to prepare UNESCO Month 
or week programs, and prepare guides, posters, pro- 
gram notes, ete., for local use. Local groups are ad- 
vised to appoint UNESCO Month committees, join 
with other organizations in planning community-wide 
observance, stress international understanding in all 
cultural programs (concerts, exhibits, study groups, 
lectures, ete.), emphasize the cultural bonds between 
their community and other peoples, and arrange for 
coverage of UNESCO’s General Conference by the 
local press and radio. Libraries should prepare dis- 
plays on UNESCO and on understanding other peo- 
ples and offer information on UNESCO to all local 
groups. Schools are advised to stress UNESCO in 
American Education Week, focus attention on the 
























need to understand the common problems of humanity 
and to emphasize understanding and appreeiation (i 
the cultures of other peoples. To colleges it is sx 
gested that they arrange UNESCO programs, exhibik 
lectures, ete., arrange symposia on scientific, edu 
tional, and cultural subjects with participation by dis 
tinguished foreigners where possible, and compile: 
roster of foreign students in residence and help mit 
them available as speakers to local organization 
Churches should emphasize the aims of UNESCO 
stated in the Preamble to its Constitution. Final 
radio, press, and magazines are advised to feature p™ 
grams and articles on the common cultural heriti 
of mankind and the need of mutual understandig 
among peoples, and to carry reports, diseussions, a! 
addresses from the General Conference in Paris. 


STEREOTYPES IN THE PUBLIC’S THINKIN 

“THat the American people, in this atomic era, & 
think about our international polities only in outwo 
stereotypes and that ‘national sovereignty’ is a ster 
type which has a peculiarly strong hold on their this! 
ing are false assumptions, unnecessary and danger 
stumbling blocks which some of our leaders put in the! 
own way” is declared in a statement on “Stereoty?* 
in the Publie’s Thinking,” issued on July 29 by t 
Committee on International Peace of the Society !* 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues. The eo 
mittee consists of David Krech (chairman) and Ric: mend 
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the mew Bq Crutchfield, assistant professors of psychology, 
aSk abe Wvarthmore (Pa.) College; Gardner Murphy, pro- 
allenge | @B<or of psychology, and Eugene Hartley, City Col- 
ology kil Wee (New York); Theodore Newcomb, associate pro- 


an Tet! cor of sociology, University of Michigan; Ruth 
y. q Jman, Pasadena (Calif.); and Ralph White, acting 
ssociate professor of psychology, Stanford Uni- 


er great yp : 

loughs, ) Wimersity. 

& cert} Mm The report was initiated in response to requests 
ity, is, br the psychologists’ advice on how people can be 


pects, ani 


Wade to change from ways of thinking that have be- 
sthetic ne 


bie outmoded by the atom bomb and was prepared 








































Us Wilflp eee : : ; . 
ln »r the National Committee on Atomie Information 
y upon w de : 
iy s a contribution to publie progress toward a solution 
Lt Wy 


f the problems of war. The committee’s report re- 
ites the assumption that “national sovereignty” is a 
ereotype that has a peculiarly strong hold on the 
The word, “stereotype,” has 
ften been misunderstood and misused. People do 
ink with stereotypes but that is not bad. Man con- 
nually organizes and reorganizes all his perceptions 


f seethiy 
| so dar 





M@inking of Americans. 
oT, larger : 


ers.” Tym 
edicatiojie 
hat you 


ted ud facts in simple, personally meaningful, and useful 
ted. 


Patterns or configurations; the mental shorthand sym- 
ls for these configurations the psychologists call 
ereotypes.” The important feature which many 
ublie leaders and propagandists have failed to ap- 
reciate is that the particular stereotype into which 
re will organize his perceptions is influenced by his 
eeds, and if his needs change his stereotype will also 
P@hange. So “national sovereignty,” which covers a 
Bunber of attitudes and sentiments, can be greatly 
ianged when and if people become convinced that 
iis mental organization no longer meets their needs 
Mor feelings of strength and security. A more mean- 
“Pp MB Betul stereotype may emerge as a result of the im- 
Za Dlications of atomie energy. But national leaders 
ESCO « ust have a clearer realization of the flexibility and 


umanity 
iation ¢ 
it is su 
exhibits 
¢, educe 
n by dis 
ompil 
elp mil 


Final daptiveness of people’s thinking. There is nothing 

vure prt the psychology of man that would prevent the 
oy tare ot, een > . a . 

herit takers of policy from striking out with new solu- 

‘standlly 


ions to meet the new problems of the atomie age. 





ons, aut 

aris. HE PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION WORK- 
SHOP’S INTEREST IN GEORGIA 

NKING 3 ERNEST A. CHOATE, chairman, Steering Committee, 


era, (f/mte Philadelphia Edueation Workshop, has sent to 


outwonCHOOL AND Society a copy of the letter signed by 
a steriiel7 members of the workshop and sent to Ellis Gibbs 
ir this rnall, Governor of Georgia, under date of July 30. 
angerol he letter, which was drafted as an expression of the 
t in the@istress felt at the “rude jolt” to enlightenment and 
reotyp'fmmmecial progress caused by the results of the recent 
) by tilection in the state, follows: 

“a ee publie service deserves recognition. We, 
ne col: 


ms le undersigned, publie-school teachers, administrators, 
nnd ¢ . , oF ° ° ‘ . + 
nd Rind consultants participating in the Philadelphia Work- 
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shop, deeply appreciate the program of social betterment 
and clean government in the State of Georgia under your 
administration. 

We sincerely regret the tremendous setback which this 
program has recently received under the impact of the 
forces of reaction and special privilege. The will to con- 
tinue action for improvement in human relations is basic 
to the democratic way of life. For this reason, we 
strongly urge you to continue your fight against race 
prejudice and political corruption. 

We feel that you are fighting for objectives which are 
those of all men of good will in every community. We 
are concerned, as citizens and as educators, to further 
the ways of democracy in our nation. The events in 
Georgia bring home forcibly to us the necessity in our 
own spheres of activity to stress the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the individual regardless of race or creed, 
This letter is being sent, therefore, to encourage you in 
your struggle to have the powers of the state truly serve 
the welfare of all the people it represents. 


THE INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
AT NASHVILLE 

Tue third annual Institute of Higher Education, 
sponsored by Searritt College (Nashville, Tenn.) and 
the Methodist General Board of Edueation, was held 
on the campuses of the college and of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity the week of July 29. The conference, which 
was attended by 32 college and university presidents 
and more than 100 deans, business managers, and pub- 
lie-relations officers, stressed the “training of teachers 
more and more for specific needs.” A. J. Brumbaugh, 
vice-president, American Council on Education, la- 
mented what he described as a trend on the part of 
institutions of higher education “to sidestep certain 
moral and religious issues” and the failure “to instill 
in students a set of moral values.” He warned that 
the current trend toward increased Federal partici- 
pation in education may present the danger of future 
attempts at Federal control of private educational 
institutions. 

Among the speakers and discussion leaders, who 
conducted special workshops and addressed the numer- 
ous meetings, were: John Dale Russell, former pro- 
fessor of education, the University of Chicago; Gould 
Wickey, general secretary, Council of Church Boards 
of Education; W. Emerson Reck, director of public 
relations, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.); and 
Joseph C. Heston, director of counseling service, 
DePauw University. 


A NEW CURRICULUM IN NURSING AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Wirt the ever-increasing expansion of the function 

of nursing, there is, and will continue to be, an ever- 

increasing demand for nurses who understand the 

complex techniques of medicine as well as the arts of 

nursing. Not only will the care of war-service casual- 
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ties extend over a long period of years, but the over- 
all use of hospitals by the entire population is con- 
stantly rising, as witness a recent report that states: 
“The daily hospital-patient load has increased from 
1,152,201 in 1943 to 1,405,247 in 1945.” 

To meet these needs, the universities that offer 
courses in nursing education are changing their cur- 
ricula. In ScHoon anp Society, July 6, the resump- 
tion of basic courses at Western Reserve University 
was discussed. Under date of July 29, the University 
of Minnesota announced that, beginning January 1, 
1947, the School of Nursing will offer only the five- 
year course, leading to the B.S. degree. Students 
entering the school this fall, however, will have the 
opportunity, under the old plan, of choosing either 
the three-year or the five-year program of study. 
Katharine J. Densford, director of the scnool, reports 
that there was a total of 1,005 students in nursing 
enrolled as of June 30. Miss Densford, who is also 
president of the National Nurses Association, said 
that in the 1,250 state-aceredited schools of nursing 
throughout the country the national enrollment had 
increased from 110,222 students in 1943 to 130,909 in 
1945. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY’S REVISED RE- 
TIREMENT AND INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
Haroutp Wi.uis Dopps, president of Princeton Uni- 

versity, has announced the revision of retirement and 
group-insurance programs to provide more liberal 
benefits for participating personnel. In providing 
more nearly adequate retirement income and life in- 
surance under two plans respectively for faculty and 
administrative officers and for nonacademie employees, 
the university has appropriated for 1946-47 a total 
of $353,451.95 for group insurance and retirement 
annuities, an increase of $106,455.25 over the 1945-46 
appropriation of $246,996.70. The bulk of the in- 
crease is due to the cost of the revised retirement plan 
for 800 nonacademic employees, which is underwritten 
by the Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
while the expanded plan for faculty members is under- 
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written by the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso. 
ciation. The cost of the plan for nonacademie ex. 
ployees will be borne entirely by the university; the 
eost of the plan for faculty members is on a ¢gp. 
tributing basis, with the university assuming approxi. 
mately one half of the cost. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU INDUSTRIAL 
DIVISION 

On July 16, the Secretary of Labor, L. B. Schwellen. 
bach, announced that the Industrial Division of the 
Children’s Bureau, which under the President’s Ro. 
organization Plan No, 2 remains in the Department 
of Labor, is being transferred as a unit to the depart. 
ment’s Division of Labor Standards. The rest of the 
Children’s Bureau moves to the Federal Security 
Agency. The former Industrial Division will be 
known as the Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch of the Division of Labor Standards, under 
the direction of Beatrice McConnell, appointed as- 
sistant director of this division. Miss McConnell had 
been with the Children’s Bureau since 1935 and was 
responsible for the administration of the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act since its 
passage in 1938. The transfer has been made in 
order to continue the leadership of the Department 
of Labor in promoting the welfare of young workers 
The responsibilities for the bureau’s child-labor fune- 


Youth Employment Branch in close relationship with 
the department’s Wage and Hour Division, which aé- 
ministers the rest of the act. The new branch will bh 
expected to promote better working conditions for 
minors, develop and promote standards for their et- 
ployment protection, and provide measures for aé- 
vancing their opportunities for suitable work. The 
braneh will consult other bureaus in the Department 
of State and other publie and private agencies and 
with individuals on these and others matters affecting 
young workers, and will co-operate with the work 0 
the Children’s Bureau in the broad field of child health 


and welfare. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Epwarp R. Srerrinius, JRr., former Secretary of 
State, was elected unanimously by the Board of Visi- 
tors of the University of Virginia, August 9, as rector 


of the university. The post, which is comparable to 


the chancellorship in other institutions, was first held 
by Thomas Jefferson, and it was not until 1907 that 
the post of president was created. Mr. Stettinius will 
be responsible for the direction and policy of the uni- 


versity. John Lloyd Neweomb, president, is the at 
ministrative officer of the institution. 


Bennerr Harvie BRANSCOMB, dean, Divinity Schoo, 
Duke University (Durham, N. C.), has been appointed 
chancellor, Vanderbilt University (Nashville), to s% 
ceed O. C. Carmichael, whose resignation to becom 
president, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, was reported in ScHooL AND SOCIET, 
September 22, 1945. 
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Tue REVEREND W. Patrick DONNELLY, S.J., for- 
merly of the department of history, Spring Hill (Ala.) 
‘ollege, has been appointed president to succeed the 
2overend William D. O’Leary, S.J., according to a re- 
port sent to ScHooL AND Society, August 1, by the 
Reverend Andrew C. Smith, 8.J., dean of the eollege. 
Father O’Leary has resigned to organize a new School 
¢ Social Work at Loyola University (New Orleans). 


( 
: 
| 
I 


Harotp A. HorcLunp, former superintendent of 
schools, Ketehikan (Alaska), has been named presi- 
dent, Yakima Valley Publie Junior College (Yakima, 


Wash.), to sueceed Elizabeth Prior, who has served as 
the head of the college since it was established in 1928. 


CLARENCE G. BecKwiTH, dean of the department of 
history, University of South Dakota, has been ap- 
pointed to head the new Benton Harbor (Mich.) 
Junior College to be opened in the high school in 
September. The college will offer advanced general 
and university courses to high-school graduates and 


GI's. 


Ricuarp W. Waits, JR., assistant dean, Harvard 
College, Harvard University, will become dean, Nor- 
wich University (Northfield, Vt.), sueceeding Leon E. 
Dix, whose appointment as acting dean was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, February 16. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn, Jr., has sueceeded Dean Waite. Dr. Dix 

s returned to his duties as head of the department 


nathematies. 


Ben Evwema, director, division of language and 
ure, Michigan State College, has been appointed 
dean of liberal arts, the Pennsylvania State College, 
and will assume his new duties with the opening of the 
fall term. 
CuarLEs LEonaARD Brown, head of the department 
i medicine, Temple University Hospital (Philadel- 
phia 7), has been named dean, Hahnemann Medical 
College of Philadelphia, to assume his duties, Sep- 
tember 1. Dr. Brown succeeds William G. Schmidt, 
hose appointment as acting dean was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, January 29, 1944. Dr. Schmidt 
resigned in December, 1945, and a committee, com- 
posed of Rowland Ricketts, John C. Seott, and Dr. 
Schmidt, has been administering the college in the 


Interim, 


MEIERHOFER, former resident counselor, 

“indsor Hall, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), 
- been appointed dean of women, Illinois Wesleyan 
University (Bloomington). Raymond Dooley, director 
admissions, has been named director of student- 
Personnel services. New-student week and other per- 
nel serviees will be directed by Mr. Dooley, in co- 


Onorat 


peration with Dr, Meierhofer and John Ansley Guy, 


whose appointment as dean of men was reported in 
Scoot AnD Society, August 10. 


JESSIE L. RHULMAN, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Cornell University, will sueceed Helen M. Laugh- 
lin as dean of women, University of California (Los 
Angeles), early in September. Mrs. Laughlin’s retire- 
ment in June was reported in ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
August 3. 


ELAINE Mosiey, dean of women, Placer College 
(Auburn, Calif.), has been appointed dean of women, 
University of Nevada, and will assume her duties at 
the beginning of the fall semester. Alice B. Marsh, 
acting dean since the retirement of Margaret Mack, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence for grad- 
uate study. 


Erico A. WALTEER, associate dean, College of Lit- 
erature, Science and the Arts, University of Michigan, 
will sueceed Joseph A. Bursley, dean of students, when 
the latter retires, February 1, 1947. 


Stearns Morsg, professor of English, Dartmouth 
College, has been appointed dean of freshmen, and 
Albert I. Dickerson, executive officer, has been named 
director of admissions, effective September 1. The 
two positions have been vacant since the death of 
Robert C. Strong, who held both offices. Dean 
Strong’s death was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 15. Edward T. Chamberlain, Jr., who has 
directed the work of the office of admissions since 
Dean Strong’s death, has been named assistant di- 
rector of admissions. 


James H. Sams, former associate professor of me- 
chanical engineering, was named vice-dean of engi- 
neering, Clemson (S. C.) College, upon his return 
after five years of military service. Among promo- 
tions are the following: to professorships, W. S. 
Ferrier (agricultural economies and agricultural econ- 
omist) and H. L. Hunter (chemistry); to associate 
professorships, O. B. Garrison (horticulture and asso- 
ciate horticulturist), J. B. Richardson (agricultural 
engineering), T. A. Campbell (textiles), J. E. Shigley 
(drawing and designing), I. A. Trivley (civil engi- 
neering), and Z. H. Burns (vocational education) ; to 
assistant professorships, J. T. Kroulik (bacteriology), 
M. C. Bell and C. E. Kirkwood (mathematies), J. A. 
Dean (French and Spanish), J. V. Walters (textiles), 
E. M. Lander (history and government), W. M. 
Wachter (mechanies and hydraulics), and H. H. Wiss 
(architecture). A. J. Brown has been advanced from 
the post of bookkeeper to that of assistant treasurer, 
and K. N. Vickery, former assistant to the registrar, 
has been named assistant registrar. 


RoserT Boaes, assistant professor of anatomy, Col- 
lege of Medicine, New York University, who was re- 
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leased from the Navy, September 1, 1945, has been 
appointed assistant dean of the college. Florence 
Beaman, dean of girls, Searsdale (N. Y.) High School, 
will become assistant dean in charge of women, School 
of Edueation, and John Carr Duff, a member of the 
faculty of the department of secondary education, will 
become assistant dean of men, September 1. Ralph 
E. Pickett, former associate dean, will represent the 
school in business affairs and alumni and public rela- 


tions. 


JOHN L. BERGSTRESSER, dean of students, City Col- 
lege (New York), will become assistant dean of stu- 
dents and associate professor of education, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with the opening of the academic 
year. 

Puituirs Brapiey, former director of extension, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, has keen appointed director 
of the new Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Illinois. Authorization of the institute 
was given in the university’s 1945-47 budget but active 
organization was delayed pending choice of a director. 
The institute will conduct research on labor problems 
and co-ordinate educational programs in which labor 
is especially interested. Among appointments in the 
College of Edueation are the following: Lindley J. 
Stiles, associate professor and director of student 
teaching; Merle R. Sumption, associate professor, bu- 
reau of educational research; Celia Burns Stendler, as- 
sistant professor in elementary education; and H. C. 
Hand, expert in educational research and secondary 
education. 


Auice Kirk, formerly director, School of Home 
Economies, Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), has 
been appointed the first director of the School of 
Home Economies, University of Denver. The division 
of home economics, inaugurated two years ago by 
Essie White Cohn, associate professor of chemistry, 
has been given the status of a school and will have 
an enlarged staff and new buildings “to provide ade- 
quate facilities in keeping with the tremendous in- 


crease in demand for the program.” 


Ross M. Trump, assistant dean and associate pro- 
fessor of marketing, College of Commerce and Busi- 
ness Administration, Tulane University, has been ap- 
pointed director of University College, the night 
division of the university. S. Rains Wallace, associate 
professor of psychology, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, has been named university chairman of the 
departments of psychology, under the division of 
biological sciences in the new divisional plan that was 
described in ScHooL AND Society, July 7, 1945. 


Captain Rospert G. Bone, former assistant pro- 
fessor of history, University of Lllinois, who was re- 
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cently discharged from the Army, will succeed Maryin 
T. Herrick, professor of English, as head of the 
division of general studies, September 1. Dr. Herrick 
has asked to be relieved of administrative duties jn 
order to devote his time to teaching. Captain Bone 
will devote half time to the division and half time to 
his duties in the department of history. 


Wewpon Hart, former head of the department of 
music, Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
(Bowling Green), will return to his post in September, 
succeeding Rudolph R. Willman, acting head. Dr, 
Hart left the college three years ago to serve as 
teaching fellow in music theory in the Eastman 
School of Musie (Rochester, N. Y.). He was awarded 
the Ph.D. degree last June. 


THE following announcement of changes in staff at 
the University of Utah was sent to ScHoou Anp §So- 
CIETY under date of July 15: Elton L. Quinn has been 
appointed head of the department of chemistry to 
succeed Walter D. Bonner, retired; Walter A. Kerr, 
professor of modern languages, and J. A. Johnston, 
professor of business, have been named professors 
emeriti. Other retirements were reported in these 
columns, May 4. 


Francis A. Witey, professor of history, Boise 
(Idaho) Junior College, who has been on leave of 
absence for a year to serve as associate director of the 
history-writing project of World War II in Wasb- 
ington (D. C.), has returned to his post as head of 
the department of history. Vina Jasper has been 
appointed to teach shorthand and typing. 


Rotanp L. Beck, chief, Research, Testing, and 
Efficiency Ratings Unit, Office of the Chief of En- 
gineers for the Army, has returned to his post as 
professor of education and director of the Demonstra- 
tion School, Central State College (Edmond, Okla.). 


Lois H. Furnt, of Stanford University, has been 
appointed counselor and teacher of psychology 
Glendale (Calif.) College for the academic year 
1946-47. 


THe REVEREND JAMES CuRRIE McLeop, former i: 
rector of the Westminster Foundation and minister t0 
students, the Ohio State University, who served in the 
Pacifie (1943-45) as a chaplain in the Marine Cozps, 
has been appointed chaplain of Northwestern Un: 
versity and associate professor of the history an 
literature of religion. 


Tue Reverend E. Bryan KetsuEr, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newberry (S. C.), has beet 
appointed chaplain and professor of Bible, Carthage 
(Ill.) College, to sueceed the Reverend Reidar Thome, 
who has been appointed professor of philosophy, 
Luther College (Decorah, Iowa). 
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Tue ReveREND B. LERoy Burkuwakrt, professor of 
religion, philosophy and Greek, College of Emporia 
(Kans.), has been appointed associate professor of 
religion and director of religious activities, Cedar 
Crest College (Allentown, Pa.). 

Tue following persons have been appointed to visit- 
ing professorships at the University of Hawaii for the 
academie year 1946-47: George F. Whicher, of Am- 
herst College, as professor of English (second semes- 
ter); Frederick George Mann, of Trinity College 
Cambridge, Mass.), senior professor of chemistry; 
and Jesse F’, Steiner, of the University of Washington 
(Seattle), professor of sociology. 


NaTHANIEL PEFFER, professor of international rela- 
tions, Columbia University, has been given a six-month 
leave of absence to go to China as a visiting professor 
under a grant from the Department of State. Dr. 
Peffer will leeture in universities and colleges on inter- 
national relations and will help to plan new curricula 
in the field. 

JosepH S. RouceK, chairman, department of polit- 
eal science and sociology, Hofstra College (Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.), served as visiting professor in his field 
during the summer session, San Francisco State 
College. 


SHEPARD B. CLOUGH, associate professor of eco- 


S nome history, Columbia University, has been ad- 


vaneed to a professorship to succeed Charles Woolsey 
Cole, whose appointment to the presidency of Am- 
herst College was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
February 2. 

Quincy Porter, director, New England Conserva- 
tory of Musie (Boston), has been appointed professor 
of the theory of musie, School of Music, Yale Uni- 
versity, and will assume his new post in September. 


Tas following are among appointments announced 
y the University of Maine in July: to associate pro- 
lessorships, Charles F. Virtue (philosophy) and 
Vliver Gareceau (government); to assistant professor- 
‘ilps, Ernest A. Lachner (zoology), Lewis E. Knoll- 
ieyer (economies), Franz E. Hohn (mathematies), 
Theodore C. Weiler (sociology), Frances S. Miller 
(English), and Jonathan Biscoe (physics); to in- 
Situctorships, Frank H. Todd (physics), Hilda M. 
Fife, Marion J. Kingston, Grace E. Moore, Rachel 
V. Reed, Pauline §, Fairbanks, Lloyd W. Griffin, 
Kathleen R. Chambers, Samuel F. Morse, John E. 
Wats n, and Paul L. Bennett (English), John O. 
‘allagher, H. Edwin Young, and William Sezak (eco- 
Sues), Wofford Gardner (speech), Henri A. Casa- 
ant (Romance languages), Vincent A. Hartgen (art), 
‘gil S. Pratt and Dorothy H. MacBride (zoology), 
orothy M. Powelson (bacteriology), Robert E. Olson 
“ttomology), Anne G. Dowling, Leo Lapidus, and 


] 
} 
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Sutton Monro (mathematies), Robert M. York and 
Corinne L. Comstock (history and government), and 
Inez J. Miller (psychology). 


JOHN NorMAN, whose appointment as instructor in 
history, Carnegie Institute of Technology, was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, March 16, has been 
appointed assistant professor of political science, 
Pennsylvania College for Women (Pittsburgh). Other 
appointments recently announced are: Geneva Ken- 
way, assistant professor of psychology: Meredith 
Smith, instructor in Romance languages; and Jerome 
S. Wenneker, instructor in drama. 


Tue following appointments were announced by 
Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), July 24: Rob- 
ert E. Elder, assistant professor of political science, 
and as instructors, Edwin A. Phillips (botany), Mar- 
vin Wachman (history), and Bernhard W. Anderson 
(philosophy and religion). 


Viretnia C, McCauley, a member of the staff of the 
Windham Street School, Norwich (Conn.), has been 
appointed assistant professor of English, Teachers 
College of Connecticut (New Britain). 


Frank L. KuincperG, former associate ‘professor of 
political science and international relations, Knox Col- 
lege (Galesburg, Ill.), has been appointed assistant 
profesor of government, Southern Illinois Normal 
University (Carbondale). 


‘ 

ACCORDING to a report sent to SCHOOL AND Society 
by R. M. Russell, director, Russell Ranch School 
(Tueson, Ariz.), the school will have the assistance 
of Constance Peters of Boston in remedial reading 
during the coming year. 


Forest E. Barper, former member of the staff of 
Ruston Academy (Havana, Cuba), has been appointed 
instructor in English, Athens (Greece) College. 


THomas F. Barnuart, professor of journalism, 
University of Minnesota, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence “to complete a study of small-town 
weekly newspapers in Minnesota and neighboring 
states and several other selected areas in the South 
and on the Atlantic coast.” 


RaupH F’., STREBEL, professor of education, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University, has been granted a 15-month leave 
of absence to accept a post as chief in education and 
curricula for the American zone in Berlin. Dr. 
Strebel, whose work will be largely in the field of 
teacher education, will assume his new duties in Ger- 
many early in the fall. 


Cuar.es I. Simin, professor of French and head 
of the department, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Tulane University, is in France as a guest of the 
French government. Dr. Silin was invited to spend 
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the summer for the purpose of facilitating “the re- 
sumption of cultural and intellectual relations between 
French and American scholars.” 


W. W. Cuarters, former director of the bureau of 
educational research, the Ohio State University, whose 
appointment to the staff of Stephens College (Colum- 
bia, Mo.), was reported in ScHoot anv Society, April 
11, 1942, has been named chairman of a national Com- 
mittee on Pharmaceutical Survey. Edward C. Elliott, 
president emeritus, Purdue University, is director of 
the survey, and Bernard V. Christensen, dean, College 
of Pharmacy, the Ohio State University, is a member 
of the committee. The survey will embrace 36 special 
studies of particular problems in pharmaceutical edu- 
cation, practices, and services, “with first attention to 
projects relating to the testing of the abilities and 
the achievements of pharmacy students and to the 
qualifications of the faculties of the training insti- 


tutions.” 


Rozert BEcK, superintendent of schools, Le Sueur 
(Minn.), assumed the superintendency, Lake County 
(Minn.), July 1, sueceeding C. E. Campton, retired. 


Rozert E. Woop has succeeded Clifton R. Bell, re- 
signed, in the superintendeney of schools, St. Francois 
County (Mo.). Mr. Bell has accepted the superin- 
tendency at Farmington (Mo.) 


On August 1, the Board of Education of Yonkers 
(N. Y.) announced that Benjamin C. Willis, superin- 
tendent of schools, Washington County (Md.), has 
been elected to sueceed William R. Willams in the 
superintendeney of the city’s schools, July 1, 1947, 
when Mr. Williams retires after fifty years in public- 
school work. At the same time, the board announced 
the resignation of its president, William Crocker, 
managing director, Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research (Yonkers). Dr. Crocker’s work on 
the board conflicted with his other duties. 


James D. Hoskins, president, University of Ten- 
nessee, submitted his resignation to the Board of 
Trustees, July 13. Dr. Hoskins, who is 76 years old, 
has been associated with the university for the past 56 
years. 

Tue following members of the staff of Ball State 
Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.) have either retired 
or resigned: Grace De Hority, dean of women; Viletta 
Baker, professor of foreign languages; and David T. 
Cushman, associate professor of education, have been 
to emeritus status. Collins Burnett, former 
alumni secretary, has resigned to accept a post at 
Fresno (Calif.) State College; Maude Wells, college 
alumni secretary, has retired, as have Mary Kibele, 
associate professor of English in the Burris School, 
and Garnet Trullender, former associate registrar. 


retired 
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C. C. Barnes, dean of administration, Central Mich. 0 
igan College of Education (Mount Pleasant), was ro. vers 
tired to emeritus status early in July, after 26 years Dr. 
of service. text 

WituuaM C. As AND Franots M. Garver were re. teacl 
tired by the University of Pennsylvania in June. Dr. 

Ash, director of vocational teacher education, was | 


named professor emeritus of vocational education: 
Dr. Garver, who organized the division of elementary ] 
education (1923) and later directed the reading clinic, 
became professor emeritus of elementary education. 


Epaar N. TRANSEAU, chairman of the department of re 
botany, the Ohio State University, will retire at the ahet 
close of the summer quarter, after 30 years of service, for th 

Grorce M. WILEY, associate commissioner of edu- pends 
cation, New York State Education Department, who taet th 
has been associated with the department since 1908, Perl 
retired on July 30. Dr. Wiley has reached the retire. in char 
ment age of seventy years. eapabl 
Recent Deaths by the 

Lypia DupLEy Woopsrince, former assistant pro- reg 
fessor of French, Indiana University, died, July 29, coe yp 


according to a report received by SCHOOL AND Society, 
August 9. Miss Woodbridge, who was retired, July], 
has served the department of French for twenty-eight 
years and as assistant dean of women for ten years. 


quickly 
among 


are Car? 
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FLORENCE Marian HoaGuanD, professor of English, edueatic 
Bethany (W. Va.) College, was killed in an automo- now bei 
bile accident, July 29. Dr. Hoagland had served as out the 1 
instructor, assistant professor, associate professor, cational 
and professor of philosophy and psyehology (1925- system j 
36), and director of dramaties (1932-36), Meredith control 
College (Raleigh, N. C.), and at Bethany College as ideals, h 
professor of English and academic adviser for women of all dj 
since 1936. Youne 
‘eo 


high seho 
to Write | 


W. Harry Snyper, head of the department of social 
studies, New Jersey State Teachers College (Mout: 
clair), died, August 5, at the age of forty-four years. 
Dr. Snyder, who was considered an authority 
Latin-American relations, had served as a teacher 1 
the junior and senior high schools of Montelair (192+ 
28). In 1928, he was appointed to the staff of the MMMPout any s 
college and in 1943 was raised to a full professorship JM have simp 
and named head of the department. stress upo 

Cornetivs WittiaM Prerryman, former presided! ’ most J 
Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.), died, August 9, «Mm “king al 
the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Prettyman, who Labor le 
began his professional career as an instructor in st thumb the 
ondary schools (1895), had served the college from People, an 
1900 as professor of German and head of the depit MMP? lation 
ment of modern languages until his appointment ” ntrol the 
the presidency in June, 1944. Illness foreed him tome’? bolster 
retire on June 7, 1946. 
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Oris EVERETT RANDALL, dean emeritus, Brown Uni- 
versity, died, August 11, at the age of eighty-six years. 
Dr. Randall, who was well known as the author of 
textbooks in the field of mathematics, had served as 
teacher (1884-85), Providence High School, and at the 


Shorter Papers. 
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university as instructor in mathematies and civil engi- 
neering (1885-91), assistant professor (1891-92), as- 
sociate professor of mechanical drawing (1892-96), 
professor (1896-1905), professor of mechanics and 
mechanical drawing (1905-31), and dean (1912-31). 





JAPANESE EDUCATION IS GETTING 
REVISED—A LA AMERICAN! 


We Americans are today attempting to change the 
entire basic strueture of Japanese life and ideology by 
substituting our own type of educational procedures 
for those of the conquered country. Our success de- 
pends largely upon the amount of common sense and 
tact that are used by those in charge of the program. 

Perhaps, most important of all, is that Americans 
in charge of supervising educational activities shall be 
capable of appreciating certain fine qualities possessed 
by the Japanese people. It is impossible to do lasting 
constructive work for those you hate. Seeds of hatred 
are like weeds in that they grow so fast and do so 
much damage. Our educators who go to Japan must 
quickly learn to like and appreciate the human beings 
among whom they are working at the same time they 
are carrying out a program of democratization. 

A very important factor in making this stupendous 
educational venture a success is the personnel that is 
now being seleeted to earry out the project. Through- 

it the United States today, in popular as well as edu- 
cational journals, our own tradition-bound edueational 
system is under fire. Local instead of professional 
control of schools, hackneyed subject matter, false 
ideals, horse-and-buggy teaching methods, breakdown 

‘ all diseipline: all these are being attacked. 

Young men and women are being graduated from 
igh schools and even colleges today lacking the ability 
‘0 write or speak our own language much less that of 
any other people; juvenile delinquency and crime are 

the upsurge primarily because our expensive edu- 
cational machinery has failed to teach us the art of 
lf-diseipline; free textbooks and supplies given with- 
out any sense of sacrifice on the part of the receiver 
have simply made us more wasteful as a people. Our 
‘tress upon individual development has resulted largely 

i most Americans becoming headstrong self-seekers 
lacking almost all consideration for the other fellow. 

Labor leaders elected by small minorities are able to 
‘umb their noses at presidents elected by the entire 
people, and are applauded by a good share of the 
Population, A few wealthy individuals practically 


fontrol the entire economy of the country, and these 


: 
re Dol 


istered by teachers who receive pittances as part 


* 4 lax-supported educational structure. Classrooms 


full of immature nimecompoops are in a constant up- 
roar, and there is very little respect for law and order 
—or for women—or for the wisdom of old age. We 
have in America, in short, an educational system that 
is so weak and inefficient that this nation is recognized 
everywhere in the world as the most lawless—and the 
most wasteful. We are loved not for our intrinsic 
human values as they can be developed by the proper 
educational environment. We are, in fact, hated be- 
eause of our vulgar display of wealth. 

Are we going to impose upon the Japanese with 
their limited resources that type of education? 

From all reports General Douglas MacArthur has 
done an exceptional job in maintaining peace and 
order in face of food shortages and other pressing 
problems, and he has done it with a minimum of 
troops. One does not hear from Japan of the excesses 
and scandals that constantly are occurring in the 
European zones of occupation. Years of experience 
in the Orient have taught MacArthur the good as well 
as the bad points of our recent enemies. Because of 
his ability to recognize their good, he has been able 
to inspire both their respect and their loyalty. Thus 
by effective military leadership there has already been 
established the basic foundation of any program of 
schooling. 

Recently released by our Department of State was 
the report of the U. S. Education Mission to Japan. 
With beautiful thoughts for the most part and here 
and there a down-to-earth observation, it is just about 
what one would expect to come from a group of tradi- 
tional educators making a brief tour of the country. 
The department had asked the Office of Education for 
a few outstanding educators to make the trip of in- 
spection. Included were college presidents, deans, 
public-school administrators, NEA officials, and others 
of similar background. 

It was, in fact, as imposing an array of educa- 
tional leaders as had been gathered together for a 
long, long trip into distant lands! 

This writer does not question the knowledge, in 
their respective fields, of any of these men and 
women; but few, if any, of these committee members 
knew a thing about the Japanese and their previous 
educational backgrounds and practices, except what 
possibly they may have read—and as yet there is not 
very much literature on the subject. 
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What, for instance, does a man from Iowa know 
about the Japanese? Or a lady from New England? 

During the war there was some excellent work 
done among the Nisei. In fact, the educational pro- 
gram so hastily planned and put into operation proved 
to be one of the most effective morale-building projects 
of the entire war. Hawaiians gladly testify that their 
Japanese fully deserve the right to be considered 100- 
per-cent patriotic and worth-while Americans, No 
other American minority group won, under fire, so 
high a percentage of decorations as did their Nisei; 
no others threw themselves so bravely and recklessly 
into the defense of their country. 

This educational work centered in the University 
of Hawaii and was begun immediately following Pearl 
Harbor when every individual of Japanese ancestry 
was considered a “suspicious character” regardless of 
past records. It is significant that the recent Pearl 
Harbor investigations have centered around the late 
President Roosevelt and his subordinates. The Nisei, 
in Hawaii, by patriotic actions and courage, backed 
by common-sense educational methods of those who 
knew them intimately, have escaped all postwar breath 
of scandal. 

It was largely the experience of Benjamin O. Wist, 
dean, Teachers College, University of Hawaii, and his 
fellow faculty members that successfully indoctrinated 
the Japanese population into indisputable and active 
Americanism in the war zone itself. Those educators 
built their emergency educational program upon actual 
knowledge of Nisei thought and action patterns. 
They had worked years with the Japanese, and knew 
their splendid qualities as well as their shortcomings. 

Yet, did University of 
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Hawaii representative in the group that went sight. 
seeing in Japan, presumably to aid MacArthur? The 
answer, unfortunately, can be made in a parody of 
a once-popular song, “Yes, We Have No Hawaiians!” 

The sensible approach, if we American edueators 
were capable of such things without our usual flim. 
flam “coefficients of correlation” and the “hem’s and 
haw’s” of pompous authorities, would have been to 
put the entire matter of Americanizing the Japanese 
school system into the hands of the University of 
Hawaii, working in co-operation with the Territorial] 
Educational Department. 

Undoubtedly the procedure that would have been 
followed is to set up at the University of Hawaii 
an intensive training program, primarily for Nisei, 
then send these trainees into the occupied country 
armed with methods of establishing the democratic 
idealisms and practices that already have been suceess- 
fully tried in wartime Hawaii. There would be a 
distinct advantage in using Nisei. Becanse of Ameri- 
can standards of living, they are bigger physically, 
although Japanese in appearance. They thus would 
be accepted more readily by the natives and should be 
far more successful in speeding up the democratic 
processes than would be ordinary Americans. 

Perhaps, after their experience in Japan, the con- 
mittee may come to the same or a similar conclusion. 
But, from the very beginning, the solution has bee 
so plain and so simple that much valuable time and 
some traveling at public expense could have been 
saved. 

CARROLL ATKINSON 

PuBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELOR, 

BERKELEY 





LET’S NOT FLOP 


THE article in ScHOOL AND Society, May 25, 1946, 
by Lothar Kahn, entitled “We Can’t Afford to Flop,” 
is the cause of the present reaction. It is this writer’s 
opinion that the flop Mr. Kahn fears can most easily 
be brought about by the pessimistic attitude that his 
article expresses. It reflects a state of hopelessness 
which may lead to giving up the efforts toward the 
ideals for which UNESCO was established. In other 
words, the flopping begins with us, when we lie down 
on the job. 

After all, the disparity between the idealistie pro- 
nouncements made during the war and the cynical dis- 
regard of such sentiments evident at present is not a 


new phenomenon. The spokesmen of sovereign bodies 


do not neeessarily give voice to the attitudes of their 
This is true especially in times of emer- 


constituents. 


gency, when fears and disliked necessities govern the 
actions and thoughts of men. Even if many govell- 
ments, or at least some, meant what they said abot 
creating a better world after the war, it must still be 
considered a fact, however lamentable, that suc 
promises were made with an eye on the more adv anced 
elements within each nation. Many of the thinking 
and informed publie were skeptical toward war and 
kept in mind that in a war there are no victors, 2 id 
if there are gainers, they are usually the ones who 
stayed out of the fray. To get the suppert of these 
skepties, or at least their acquiescence, this war ¥% 
again made to appear as one different from all pre 
ceding ones, a war for something, instead of being 
primarily a fight against somebody. Yes, I am bitter, 

too, since I cannot help but remember the Allan 

Charter appearing as only a scribble on paper; ae 
the direst emergency had passed! However, ! it only 
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brings out what most of us knew before: Wars do 
not correct the evils which cause the wars, they merely 
postpone their settlement. The names in the various 
’3” may change during each war, but 





“Who’s Who’s 
hardly the contents, since in conflagrations of such 
teal fire has to be fought with fire, and original 
distinetions submerge. This is not ideal, but merely 
a matter of fact. 

Postwar social development will not start its new 
srowth on the idealistic statements made during the 
war, but at best from the factual conditions as they 
were in 1939, and this development is slowed down 
by impoverishment caused by the war in human and 
material resources. 

Sovereignties, both natural and artificial, still exist, 
and any resolutions to limit them by UNESCO would 
not weaken them, but such actions on the part of 
UNESCO would undermine its own position. And 
rightly so: It is to be a democratic body and, as such, 
can only express the wishes of its constituents. Mani- 
festly the sentiment at present is not for a limitation 














of the sovereignties which have been re-established. 





Seeing the danger of conflict between sovereignties 
nalapplied, UNESCO has chosen for its goals such as 
are acceptable to all at present, and which in the fu- 
ture may lead to greater co-operation and understand- 
ing among the nations. The machinery is set up; it is 
up to the individuals all over the world to make it 
work for the ecommonweal. 

It is strange that Mr. Kahn objects specifically to 
the one function designed to help fill in the loopholes 
that exist: namely the determination to facilitate and 
increase the international exchange of students and 
Naturally, such exchanges might be used 

in an abusive way, as did the Nazis after they recog- 
} nized that this system undid to some extent the 
nuzzling of the press and similar acts of repression. 
The Nazis assigned the right to select candidates for 
foreign study to trusted funetionaries. I harbor 
doubts as to the general validity of Mr. Kahn’s state- 
ment that those German youths “who were sent to 
Norway shortly after World War I, and who, envious 
of the comparative wealth they saw, grew to hate 
their hosts.” It definitely worked in the opposite 
way with one of my friends. That they were sent as 
the vanguard of the invasion of Norway is hardly 
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enough to support his statement. Many a soldier had 
to do his assigned duty, even if it was subjectively 
against his grain. Martyrdom is not always an in- 
surance for the success of an ideal, and heroes of 
such caliber are not many in the normal distribution. 
If chauvinists do reap benefits with others, then that 
fact must be accepted just like the certainty of the 
sun shining on the evil as well as the good. To keep 
them to the minimum will have to be up to the selee- 
tors. Good results should not be hard to attain by the 
application of the principle of hospitality: The guests 
after all have the right to tender the return invita- 
tion. In our ease, a selecting board could be made 
up of the guest teachers and students within each 
country. 

It is definitely too much to be expected that 
UNESCO ean prescribe to the various countries what 
to teach or what not, nor would such be desirable in 
a democratie body. It could not even prevail on that 
point in the United States. The fight for a Federal 
education fund and the arguments forwarded in oppo- 
sition to this are ample proof. 

In conclusion let us say that UNESCO at the pres- 
ent time appears to have little effectiveness, because 
the people who are represented in it are not willing 
to surrender their immediate sovereignties. In view 
of that, UNESCO at the moment can serve only as a 
clearinghouse designed to keep its members informed 
of the progress and status of educational affairs of 
the others. However, UNESCO also goes beyond this 
in its various functions, based on the recognition that 
all changes must be brought about by individuals 
within a nation and not by decrees from above. 
Among these, the exchange of students and teachers 
appears to be most promising in establishing inter- 
national co-operation and understanding. To belittle 
what UNESCO is able to do now is not in keeping 
with reality. Its ultimate success will depend on work- 
ing on real facts, not by wasting energy on projects 
that are not yet wanted. Efficiency in handling its 
assumed functions will bring the acceptance of high 
standards in free education, even in countries where 
they now are still considered dangerous. But—they 
must be accepted, before they can be applied! 


EricH W. STEINIGER 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 












ILLINOIS SHOWS GREAT INTEREST IN 
SCHOOL-DISTRICT REORGANIZATION! 
PuBLIC-ScHOOL government in Illinois is on the 
verge of possibly the greatest renovation, if not re- 
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reports and statistics published early in 









form, experienced in its history. State officials who 
are guiding the large number of county-school-survey 
committees say the district reorganization movement 
has taken the people of the state by storm. Eminent 


educationists with wide experience in school surveys 
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say that the wide-spread democratic character of the 
movement is the most favorable happening since the 
first state school law was adopted in 1855 to provide 
for the little one-room school districts which now are 
the most serious administrative problem in publie 
education. <A third comment migkt concern the ques- 
tion as to whether Lilinois school boards, farmers, and 
professional educators are now setting a new pattern 
for attacking the problem which ramifies all the 112,- 
000 independent school governments of the whole 
country. 

Following the permissive plans approved by the 
state General Assembly as outlined in SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 27, 1945, the following steps have 
been taken: 

l. State Superintendent Vernon L, Nickell has ap- 
pointed a state reorganizational survey commission of 
nine members, which, with direct assistance from the 
state office, will provide aid and guidance for county 
survey committees. 

2. This commission has just issued a manual on con- 
ditions and criteria which has been placed in the hands 
of all members of county committees. 

3. Prior to December 1, 1945, all 102 counties of Illi- 
nois, through county school superintendents, called to- 
gether all local school-board members to vote on the 
question of conducting surveys. State leaders who had 
stimulated the movement and guided it through the Gen- 
eral Assembly had expected from 40 to 50 counties 
would undertake surveys. On the previous attempt in 
1941, when this novel type of movement was initiated, 
only 17 counties undertook the experiment, and about a 
dozen of those finished their work before their terms of 
office expired March 31, 1943. After a lapse of two years 
without legislative permission to continue surveys to 
their logical end, 93 out of a total of 102 counties have 
undertaken the task. Since each county committee con- 
sists of nine members, both from school boards and non- 
board citizens, with the county superintendent as ex- 
officio executive secretary, this means that 930 people 
essentially out of going school systems will be evaluating 
school districts over considerably more than a year. 

4. Widespread over the state, regional meetings of 
committees have been conducted for the purpose of 
orienting them to their responsibilities and to ways and 
means of meeting them. The state is divided into ten 
divisions for the interchange of ideas and experiences of 
county superintendents, who have the legal responsibility 
of supervising the 12,000 school governments. In some 
cases, this divisional arrangement has been used by which 
about ten committees from adjacent counties would meet 
in a common place, for instance in Chicago for northern 
counties. Here intimate details of procedures have been 
discussed. 


The scene that confronts the survey groups often 
is not understood on a national or even state-wide 
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basis. People used to handling only their own log] 


affairs are prone to seek only immediate ways and pre 
means for immediate amelioration of their loca] pre 
troubles. Nevertheless, Illinois has contributed its 19 — 
per cent of the “functional illiterates” of which oy t 
Armed Forces and the whole nation are ashamed; q to a 
great number of drop-outs from both grade and high wou 
schools; a serious share of responsibility for both detin 
juvenile delinquency and more serious penal offenses; will 
and vast arrays of unskilled and semiskilled workers youtl 

and 


of the great depression, which resulted in the emer. 
gency “relief” agencies like WPA, CCC, and NYA of 
departed memory. The great question before the sur- ally t 
vey groups lies in the area of cause and effect. To meet 
what degree does the multiplicity of poor and badly “Don’ 
formed independent school districts result in the In | 
state’s share in the national public educational blemish Ji starte 
to children, youth, and unfortunate adults? 

It has been brought home to the committees that the ills, J 


zation 













state school laws, recodified only last year, have been tentati 
built, patch-upon-patch, essentially by pressure groups be mer 
seeking changes from session to session of the legis. on esta 
lature. But neither this nor the theories of eduea- The | 
tionists have come home as hard to the local school their e 
boards and their meager constituents as have certain arefull 








current conditions which result now in dramatic sta- proval 
tistics. Of almost 10,000 one-teacher schools in tle publie 
state, 1,500 are closed, chiefly for the lack of teachers. egislaty 
In many larger systems, hundreds of classrooms are bustenc 
closed. The state currently reports that in all the upport, 
teachers colleges and universities of the state only lections 
24 people are studying to become one-room teachers. ation r 
Currently, more than 3,700 emergency certificates have eal ele 
been issued to inadequately trained teachers, and it fect, 
is estimated that the number for 1945-46 will exceed hergers 
4,000. The percentage of people in study for high Mage Scally 
school positions is 87.6 of the trainees and for ele- ould su 
mentary positions only 12.4 per cent. Of course, the rt. In 
corollary is the vicious circle of “poor teach, poor H overlay 
pay,” and vice versa. These and similar factors nat- rns, the 
urally have produced emphasis on a group of staul ii borne 
ard criteria for the consideration of the committees fferent | 
These include the admonition to have districts large MP pas 
enough to provide good school boards, good financial bniusion 
support, good administration, good teachers, reas0l- mbers 
able numbers of pupils for associational development, bpulatior 
broad curricula, and necessary attention to health oe " 
Mt involve 


and extracurricular activities. Possibly the most sit 
nificant phase of these criteria is the emphasis 0 
endeavoring to produce “eommunity-centered” school 
systems which will include rural areas on the fring? 
of established natural or sociological communities vayPENE 
and on the need to wipe out the splintered situatio" KL 
caused by separate governments and separate adil! 
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ators for elementary and for high schools, now so 
prevalent in the state. Transportation is an ever- 
pres nt problem, which is pretty well understood by 
rural people and is being given much consideration. 

There is great opportunity for these committees 
to acquire detailed information, which, if correlated, 
would be valuable statistically. In order to arrive at 
definite decisions it is likely that the best surveys 
will be based, quantitatively, on how many children, 


} youth, and adults are given educational opportunities 


and avail themselves of the opportunity offered and, 
qualitatively, on what kind of end products are actu- 
ally turned out by the schools in question, At one 
meeting in Chieago a school-board member asked, 
“Don’t we have good schools here?” 

In some areas there has been a great rush to get 
started as soon as possible in the hope that reorgani- 


nd 


zation will immediately provide the cures for present 


ills) In one ease, a committee has already issued a 
tentative recommendation that 109 separate districts 
be merged into eleven administrative units centered 
on established communities. 

The great problem ahead of all 93 committees and 
their county superintendents, after surveys have been 
arefully made and reported tentatively for the ap- 
proval of the state reorganization commission, will be 
Unlike the procedures where a state 
legislature lays down a coercive law to merge out of 
pxistence districts without certain minimal attendance, 
support, ete., the present Illinois law requires that 
lections be held in all districts affected by reorgani- 
ation recommendations. Only upon approval of the 
eal electorate may the reorganization be put into 
fect. In small counties or in situations where the 
hergers would produce obvious improvements, scho- 
stically or financially, possibly a few mass meetings 
ould suffice to bring about necessary popular sup- 
ort. In the more populous areas, with their mazes 
overlapping high-school and elementary-school pat- 
rus, the problem is exceedingly difficult. It should 
e borne in mind that there are more than a dozen 
ferent kinds of school districts, which have evolved 
h the past century. Only last year there was added 
biiusion because of a new law requiring different 

bers of members of school boards below 1,000 
Ppulation, above 1,000, above 20,000, above 60,000, 
don up to 500,000. This last is Chicago, which is 
bt involved in this project of reorganization. 


public relations. 
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Little aid will be given by the press of the state, 
though clipping bureaus report a considerable increase 
in comment on this problem. This widespread ab- 
sence of popular comment on this obvious problem 
contrasts all the more sharply with publications issued 
by or for farmers which have taken up cudgels on 
behalf of at least investigating the cause of unequal 
educational opportunities for farm children. In this 
connection, it is strikingly interesting to notice that, 
although individual faculty members of colleges and 
universities of Illinois are always ready to aid in 
discussing this whole issue, it has been the farmers 
who have turned the tide this time. Observers have 
been saying that the teacher shortage and the need 
of new buildings and other accommodations have been 
a big factor in reversing the age-old obstructions 
against orderly reorganization. Currently, however, 
the best opinion seems to hold that a fundamental 
change in attitude by the farmers themselves is the 
cause of the surge of interest. 

Ultimately, the question must arise as to how much 
all co-operating agencies need to influence public 
opinion, always stagnant on school elections, in order 
to make suggested changes democratically. ' Currently, 
Illinois is bedeviled by acts of the legislature which 
aim to equalize tax-assessment loads upon the public. 
Many schools merely to protect their current educ 
tional programs have had to go hurriedly to ne 
elections to increase tax rates, lest serious evils befall 
the schools. In this process the record of the number 
of votes cast often runs as low as one third of one 
per cent of the population. Where adequate public 
relations have been conducted to inform citizens of 
what is afoot and to interpret technical educational 
administrative problems in terms of the needs of child- 
hood, youth, and adult life, such a low percentage may 
be raised considerably. If, as many observers seem to 
think, the present surge of concern over inadequacies 
of publie education in Illinois rises primarily from 
the people, especially of rural areas, instead of being 
imposed from the top, there is great likelihood that 
findings of survey committees, future elections, and 
final district reorganization may be on such a healthy 
basis as to commend the Illinois pattern to educa- 
tionists who clamor to get the matter over at once 
by legislative edict. 

HERBERT B. MuLForD 

WILMETTE, ILL. 
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ALLEN, MERRITT PARMELEE. Red Heritage. Decorations 
by Ralph Ray. Pp. 314. Longmans, Green. 1946. 
$2.25. 

An exciting story for young people, portraying both the 
bitter struggle of the American Revolution and the Indian 
peril. 

e 

BarucH, BERNARD M. Proposals for an International 
Atomic Development Authority. Department of State 
Publication 2560. Report Series No. 2, the United 
States and the United Nations. Pp. 12. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 1946. 

A statement presented by the United States representative 
to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, June 
14, 1946. 

« 

BERNHARDT, Karu S. Practical Psychology. Pp. 319. 
MeGraw-Hill. 1946. $2.50. 

This book, written primarily for serious readers not having 
a university education, presents a scientific point of view 
in an interesting and practical manner. 


ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E., AND MARION C. HApp. Guidance 

Practices at Work. Pp. 325. McGraw-Hill. 1946. 
$3.25. 
One in the McGraw-Hill Practical Guidance Series, of 
which Franklin R. Zeran is consulting editor, this book 
presents guidance practices now operating or successfully 
in use in a wide range of schools. 


FuLLeR, LEON W. The Problem of German Political 
Revival. Department of State Publication 2550, Euro- 
pean Series 9. Pp. 22. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1946. 

€ 


GARRETT, EILEEN J., AND ABRIL LAMARQUE. Man—the 
Maker. Pp. 116. Creative Age Press, Inc., 11 East 
44th St., New York 17. 1946. $2.50. 

A pictorial portrayal of the important scientific achieve- 
ments of the human race from the day man lighted his 
first fire to the atom bomb. 


HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE. Westward the Course. Pp. 
280. Longmans, Green. 1946. $2.50. 
A story of the Lewis and Clark expedition describing the 
dangers of the exploration and various encounters with 
different Indian tribes. 
e 


HUTCHINS, FRANK AND CORTELLE. Thomas Jefferson. 
Decorations by Janice Holland. Pp. 279. Longmans, 
Green. 1946. $2.50. 

This biography, written for young people, relates the story 
of Jefferson’s life in an interesting and lucid manner. 


WILLIAMS, JESSE FEIRING, AND CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL. 
The Administration of Health and Physical Education. 
Illustrated. Pp. 483. W. B. Saunders Company, West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5. 1946. $3.00. 

A book designed to serve as a text in undergraduate and 
graduate colleges and universities giving courses in this 
field. Third edition ; first published in 1934; indexed. 


WOELLNER, ROBERT C., AND M. AURILLA Woop. Requtre- 
ments for Certification of Teachers and Administrators 
for Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools, and Junior 
Colleges. Multigraphed. Unpaged. University of 
Chicago Press. 1946. $2.25. 
11th edition, 1946-47. 
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QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 

College and University 

Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker .223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 





VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and _ universit; 


‘teachets and administrators. Where you learn of 
* ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS, 


Send to New York Office for enrollment blank § 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Office 1113) 
535 FIFTH.AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
. Corresponding Agencies: 


Kimball Bidg., Chicago Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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